THE BRITISH EMPIRE
characterized the law of nationality in the British
Empire. The 'common status' (British subject-
hoocl), shared by all citizens of the British Empire,
is to be distinguished from the purely national
citizenship which is granted them by the particular
member-countries to which they belong. It is for
each self-governing member to pass laws affecting
that local citizenship and to decide what rights
shall locally attach to the common status, but the
latter is not created nor can it be abolished by the
laws of any one of them alone. Canada, the Union
of South Africa, and Eire have established their
own distinct 'nationalities*. In the United King-
dom, on the other hand, and in many other parts of
the Empire including the IDominions of Australia
and New Zealand, while residence or other special
qualifications may be demanded as the condition
of local rights like the franchise, there is no
separate local nationality, the question of basic
importance being whether or not the individual is
a British subject. The United Kingdom, that is to
say, identifies the local citizenship with the common
status, as befits the chief mother country and the
metropolis of a great empire comprising many races
and nations.
The Imperial Conference
The process whereby the countries now Do-
minions have become fully self-governing States,
with tariffs, defence forces, foreign policies, and
nationality laws of their own, might have spelt the
gradual dissolution of the Empire had it not been
accompanied by the development of new co-opera-
tive institutions to take the place of the old cen-
tralized and 'imperialistic' ones. Of these new
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